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Prosper, and all men will love you ; 
Pawn, and they turn and flee ; 
They're after your money, as a bee is for 
honey, 
As you may surely see. 





—_- 





The Colonial Exhibition is to be held 
in London, England, next month, and many 
prominent Canadian apiarists have started 
across the ocean to attend and exhibit 
Canadian products. 





——— 


The Northwestern Convention, usually 
meeting during the Exposition at Chicago, 
will this year unite in convention with the 
National at Indianapolis, Oct. 12-14, 1886. 
The reasons are given in full by the Secre- 
tary,on page 539. Let there be a general 
rally. 


-_<—- + 





Catnip is one of the most valuable plants 
for bees. The flowers are rich in honey, 
andfor several months, commencing with 
June of each year, yield it freely at all 
hours and in every kind of weather. A 
patch may easily be raised from the seed, 
sown the latter part of summer or early in 
the spring.—Indiana Farmer. 


—_— 





The Rev. W. F. Clarke intended to 
have gone on the annual excursion of the 
Canadian Press Association, which elected 
him an honorary member on the 5th inst., 
but this is what he says: “A bad attack of 
sciatica compelled me to forego the pleasure 
of joining the excursion.” He intends to 
be at the National Convention at Indian- 
apolis in Oct. 12-14, 1886. We are sorry to 
hear of his illness. ~___———S—S—S 





——S- 





XXXI Wander-Versamlung. — The 
thirty-first annual Convention and Bee and 
Honey Show of the Austro-German Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will be held next Monday, 
Aug. 30, and continue through the whole 
week at Troppau, in Silesia, Austria. This 
isthe oldest bee-keepers’ society, and the 


New Postal Regulations, concerning 


the transmission of “ bees,” “honey,” ete, 
in the United States mails, were issued on 
July 17, 1886, by the Postmaster General, 
under the title of “* Order No. 143.” 


This is the section which relates to bees; 
8. Queen bees and their attendant bees, and 


dried insects, may be sent in the maila when 
properly put up so as not to injure the 
persons of those handling the mails, nor 
soil the mail-bags or their contents. 


This governs the mailing of honey- 


knives: 


5. In the case of sharp-pointed instru- 


ments, the points must be capped or encased 
80 that they may not by any means be liable 
to cut through their inclosure; and where 
they have blades, 


such blades must be 
bound with wire so that they sball remain 


firmly attached to each other, and within 
their handles or sockets. 
inclosed in metal or wooden cases so that 
they cannot by any means prick through or 


Needles must be 


pass out of their inclosures. 
This section admits honey, when properly 


prepared for the mails : 


4. Admissible liquids and oils (not exceed- 
ing 4 ounces liquid measure), pastes, salves, 
or articles easily liquefiable, must conform 
tothe following conditions: When in glass 
bottles or vials, such bottles or vials must 
be strong enough to stand the shock of 
handling in the mails, and must be enclosed 
in a wooden or papier-mache block or tube 
not less than 3-16 of an inch thick in the 
thinnest | gem strong enough to support the 
weight of mails piled in bags and resist 
rough handling, and there must be provided 
between the bottle and its wooden case, a 
cushion of cork-crumbs, cotton, felt, asbes- 
tos, or some other absorbent, sufficient to 
protect the glass from shock in handling ; 
the block or tube to be closed by a tightly 


breaking of the glass. 


tin cylinder, metal case, 


sample package, 
packing, to the postmaster at the mailin 
office, who will see that the conditions o 
this section are carefully observed. 


concerning these regulations : 


with. 


of Railway }~~'\ Service. 


—--— 





Mr.S * 
tot ° 
sor 


edition. According 
does carded wool. 


wool for covering up his bees during th 
winter. 





largest and most important one in Europe. 


fitting screw-lid of wood or metal, with a 
rubber or other pad so adjusted as to make 
the block or tube water-tight, and to prevent 
the leakage of the contents in case of 
When inclosed ina 
or tube, such 
cylinder, case, or tube should have a screw- 
lid with a rubber or cork cushion inside, in 
order to make the same water-tight, and 
should be securely fastened in a wooden or 
papier-mache block (open only at one end), 
and not less inthickness and strength than 
above described. Manufacturers or dealers, 
intending to transmit articles or samples in 
considerable quantities, should submit a | 523. 
showing their mode of 


Here are the instructions to postmasters 


224. Postmasters will exercise great care 
respecting the admission of articles of the 
fourth class to the mails. Whenever articles 
are offered for mailing, under the provisions 
of the two preceding sections, postmasters 
must carefully examine them and not admit 
them, if the prescribed conditions of their 
admission have not been fully complied 
In case of doubt the matter should 
be referred to the General Superintendent 


rneil has been experimenting 
correctness of Sir William Thomp- 
vaole of thermal conductivities given 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” ninth 
to that table, wood 
conducts heat nearly five times as fast as 
Mr. Corneil finds that 
this is correct, and has therefore science on 
bis side in the use of quilts lined with carded 


One season’s use of these quilts 
has convinced us that they are the best top 
packing for bees that we have ever tried, 
and we shall have more to say on the sub- 
ject as the season for making winter 
preparations approaches.—Rural Canadian. 


The Honey Season in Great Britain 
is thus described by a Lanarkshire Bee- 
keeper in the London Journal of Horticulture 
for Aug. 5, 1886 : 


The weather up until July 26, was very 
changeable. The honey season seldom 
extends beyond this date, and this year with 
us it has not yetappeared. There have only 
been seven days in July that bees stored an 
surplus,and these days occurred at intervals 
being all the worse for the secretion of 
ay There have been only two consecu- 
tive fine days, and the weather is, while I 
write, gloomy with a low temperature. 
There are some localities where a fair sur- 
plus has been gathered, but with us it is 
much below the average. 


During the height of the clover season 
and for three days in succession, the wind 
blew a perfect hurricane, never before ex- 
perienced here in July. At least 50 per cent. 
of my colonies have sent off swarms, which 
not aoe gave me extra labor, but taxed my 
ingenuity to make the most of them. 





Among the Curiosities of Invention 
recently advertised is a bee-smoker that 
uses no fire. The substitute for smoke is a 
mixture of carbolic acid, oil of tar and 
water, properly proportioned. A bottle of 
the mixture, enough to last two seasons, is 
advertised in the British Bee Journal for the 
small sum of sixpence. The recipe does not 
appear to be forsale. In the absence of a 
particular description of the way of using 
this mixture, we suppose that a sponge is 
saturated with it. The instrument by which 
itis applied can be affixed to an ordinary 
smoker. Among the testimonials of the 
efficacy of this plan, there is one bearing the 
distinguished name of Frank Cheshire, who 
says: “I find by experiment that the most 
vicious of Eastern bees are utterly beaten 
at once.”” So says the Rural Canadian. 





> 





Mr. J. Stewart, Secretary of the North- 
western Illinois and Southwestern Wiscon- 
sin Society writes us that he made a mistake 
in the date of the convention called on page 
It should be Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1886. It 
is correctly stated on page 539 of this issue 
of the BEE JOURNAL. 





A Swiss Bee-Keeper Cures Foul 
Brood by means of thyme. This common 
berb is dried, putinto an ordinary smoker, 
set alight, and the smoke blown plentifully 
into the hive by the entrance. After doing 
this eight evenings, he found the larve, 
which had died from the disease, quite dry, 
and the new brood in a perfectly healthy 
condition. He continued the fumigation 
another eight days, which ended in a com- 
plete cure of the disease. So says the 
British Bee Journal. 


-_-—~—s1 - 


When placed under a microscope the 
sting of a bee presents a polish of dazzling 
beauty ; but when placed in the end of a 
man’s nose the polish is missing, and the 
appearance more like that of rat-tail file 
dipped in vitriol. This is official.— Lige 


Brown. 
e 





-<-—- oe - CO 


The American Agriculturist for Sep- 
tember, contains the Fair List for this year. 
This List has been gathered by special cor- 
respondence, and is very complete. In 495 
counties no fairs will be held this year. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 


[It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 














Pollen in the Sections. 


Query, No. 295.—How can I keep the 
pollen out of the sections? My bees are 
mostly on 10 frames, Gallup size, with 
honey-boards arranged to break joints with 
the frames. I also tried putting 2 honey- 
boards on so they would break joints, but 
they still put the pollenin. They put some 
in drone-comb. It is worse in old colonies 
that have not swarmed, or, in fact, any that 
are very strong. They do this way only 
during white clover bloom, which yields a 
great deal of pollen, and isthe main crop 
for honey here. Surplusis all taken from 
the top. I have had trouble with this every 
year, but I believe it is worse this year than 
others.—Clinton, Lils. 





In this locality we are not troubled 
with pollen in sections.—H. D. Curt- 
TING. 

I have only found pollen in one 
single section. You had better try 
the queen-excluding honey-board.— 
A. J. Cook. 

I have no trouble in that way, and 
I do not know that I could suggest a 
remedy.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

As I never have trouble of this 
kind, I cannot account for yours.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


With a square frame and top stor- 
ing I should not expect trouble from 
pollen in sections. have no trouble 
even with the new Heddon hive. 
There may be something in the 
locality, strain of bees, or manage- 
ment.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


There are two causes of pollen 
going into sections—one of them isa 
narrow section, the other a small 
brood-chamber. Narrow sections are 
filled and sealed up the soonest. Wide 
sections from 7 to the foot up to 6 to 
the foot require more time for the 
honey to cure in them ; but if properly 
tiered up there is no loss of honey by 
using them. Wide sections may be 
used with a quveen-excluder on a 
small brood-chamber, if it does not 
contain less than 700 square inches 
of comb, without pollen going into 
them; but not so with a narrow 13 
section. It seems that the zinc queen- 
excluder is no hindrance to the carry- 
ina, Shove of either honey or pollen.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


I have very little trouble in this 


some reason there must be a lack of 
cells in which to store pollen in ,our 
brood-chambers. I think some recom- 
mend contraction of the brood-cham- 
ber. I doubt its success.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


You are certainly mistaken about 
white clover yielding ‘“‘a great deal 
of pollen.” Here, white clover yields 
but little pollen, of a pale green color. 
I presume that your locality produces 
an abundance of _ pollen-bearin 
flowers, in which case do not adjus 
the surplus departments of the hive 
(and thereby get the bees in the habit 
of storing the pollen above the brood- 
nest) until the honey-flow has actually 
commenced.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I would like to know myself. This 
is one of those vagaries that are con- 
stantly happening, and for which 
there is no special or specific remedy 
that I know of. If the case was mine 
I should experiment somewhat and 
see if I could ascertain the cause.—J. 
E. Ponp, JR. 


rr 


Droné-Comb in Second Story. 


Query, No. 296.—Why do bees build 
drone-comb in sections in the second story 
and fill them with honey? The colony is 
strongin numbers, and has filled one tier 
of sections. They have not swarmed.—Bris- 
tol, Minn. 








Strong colonies are very apt to 
build drone-comb, especially during 
a busy season.—A. J. Cook. 


It takes less wax and less time to 
store honey in drone-comb than 
worker comb.—C. C MILLER. 


When comb is built for honey- 
storing itis of the drone size.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


Bees are apt to build more drone- 
comb in sections when the queen is 
old.—G. L. TINKER. 


Some colonies are disposed to build 
drone-comb more than others, es- 
pecially with old queens. If you will 
use worker foundation you can pre- 
vent it.—H. D. CuTTine. 


I find that bees are more apt to 
build drone-comb in sections when 
honey is rapidly coming in, and also 
in cases where there is no drone-comb 
in the brood-chamber. In the first 
case it is presumable that drone-comb 
is quickest and easiest constructed for 
the reception of honey.—J, P. H. 
BROWN. 


Bees prefer to build drone or store 
comb to store honey in, because they 
are guided by the strictest laws of 
economy. It isa matter of econom 
and convenience with them.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


Simply to follow the established 
rule that they prefer large and dee 
cells for storage of honey, and will 
always build and use such for that 
purpose when they have the oppor- 
ayes They will never seal up brood 
in cells more than 7-16 of an inch 
a and will not store honey in 
such cells if they can find deeper ones. 





direction, but cannot tell why. For 


The above inflexible law is the foun- 





dation on which the bee. : 

the future will be built, ase ‘Whine 
up to it, we can cause stores ss 
brood both to be placed Where w 
desire, and_ without extra troup) 
labor.—J. E. Ponp, Jr. snes 


Colonies that have not swa 
quite apt to build drone-comb. Wire 
honey is coming in freely, anq the 
bees must build comb in which to 
store it, they often build drone-comb 
in which to store the honey, as the 
can furnish storage room more rapidly 
by so doing.—W. Z. Hurcurnsoy. , 


It is their instinct to build drope. 
comb where full worker foundation 
does not prevent, especially for store 
comb. They are almost sure to build 
drone-comb in the sections, if they 
have none in the brood-chamber, ang 
breed drones in them, too, if a queen- 
excluder is not used. If you cannot 
afford full sheets of foundation 4jj 
around, cut short in the brood-cham. 
ber first.—JAMEs HEDDON. 


———————- += e —- —__ 


Hybrid Bees, 


Query, No. 297.—1. What is the appear. 
ance or markings of a cross between Italians 
and blacks? 2. Can they be known with 
certainty from pure Italians? 3. What js 
their value compared with other bees?— 
J.M.C. 





1. They are very indefinite. 2. 4 
whole colony, yes; individual bees, 
no. They are often very excellent.— 
A. J. Cook. 


They vary in the same hive from 
three-banded bees, which cannot be 
distinguished from pure Italians, to 
two-banded, one-banded, and black. 
such crosses are good honey-gather- 
ers, and are a decided improvement 
upon the blacks.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Some bees are black; some show 
one band of yellow, some two, and 
some three. 2. The three-banded 
hybrids could not be distinguished by 
their appearance. 3. As honey-gath- 
erers they equal either variety, but 
as comb-builders they are a little 
behind the blacks.—W. Z. Hurcuiy- 
SON. 


1. A part of the worker-bees show 
the three yellow bands like the [tal- 
ians, and a part are black, with an 
indistinctness of markings on others 
between the two. 2. Yes. Good Ital: 
ians all show the three yellow bands. 
8. An Italian queen mated with 4 
German drone produces workers of 
good honey-gathering qualities ; buta 
farther cross toward the blacks tend 
toward deterioration.—G. M. Do0- 
LITTLE. 

1. The question of pure mating of 
an Italian queen can only be known 
by her worker progeny. If the queell 
is pure and purely marked, all ber 
workers will show at least three 
yellow bands. I have had two queens 
whose workers showed four yellow 
bands. If impurely mated some of 
the workers will be black, some will 
carry two yellow bands, and some 
three, and all will be terribly ugly. 
2. Yes, by their markings as ¢* 
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“ocition makes them a perfect 
ao tothe majority.—J.E.PoNnp,JR. 


|, Part of the workers are marked 

ike pure Italians, t like pure 
piacks. After the first cross, one and 
two-banded bees appear. 2. In the 
cross the workers will not all have 
three yellow bands as in the pure 
sock. 3. For producing honey I 
think I would as soon have a first or 
cond cross a8 pure stock.—C. C 
MILLER. 


1. Ina straight cross between Ital- 
ians and black bees, a few of the 
workers may look like pure Italians, 
and a good many just like black bees ; 
while the greater number will show 
intermediate markings. 2. Yes, be- 
yond question. It may be difficult to 
always detect a mere taint or trace of 
black blood in Italians. 3. As honey- 

therers the first cross between I[tal- 
ians and blacks compare favorably 
with the best bees of any race. But 
subsequent crosses make inferior bees; 
at least such has been my experience. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. That depends. Sometimes the 
workers are nearly all two and three- 
banded. Again, t ey vary from three 
bands tono bands at all. 2. No, sir, 
[have had hybrid colonies that con- 
tained all three-banded bees, and no 
one could tell them from some best 
pure Italians, did they not know from 
whence the mother came. 3. They 
are the best bees I know anything 
about when rightly crossed.—J AMES 
HEDDON. 


1. Very irregular marking, some 
being all black, others with one yel- 
low mark, others with two and three 
marks. 2. Yes,in a full colony. 3. 
In many cases the hybrids are the 
best honey-gatherers. Some prefer 
them to pure blood. As a general 
thing they are very much crosser.— 
H. D. CUTTING. 


The term hybrid has been limited, 
as it should be, to crosses between the 
German or black bees and the yellow 
races, like the Italians, Syrians and 
Cyprians. Crosses between the latter 
races cannot be properly termed hy- 
brids, since very little change in the 
worker bees of such crosses is appar- 
ent. Hybrids have from one to three- 
banded workers, but often all are 
marked with only one or only two 
bands. 3. My experience is that hy- 
brids are inferior as workers to crosses 
between the yellow races. If there is 
any “‘ bug juice” to be collected, they 
are always the first and the last to 
dabble in it, while the yellow races 
gather little or none.—G. L. TINKER. 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
Printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one Sending us two new subscribers besides 
his own, with $3.00, for one year, we will 
Present a copy of this valuable book. 














Explanatory.—The tigures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 


* | located near tne center of the State named; 


6 north of the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journal 


The Honey Season in Lowa. 


REV. 0. CLUTE. 








The spring of 1886 opened vag f 
but not too early. When it came, it 
came to stay. There was little of 
cold, windy weather to deplete the 
hives. Yet there were some losses 
among bees after they were taken 
from the cellar. The bright, warm, 
weather made all bees very active. 
The strong colonies, not finding 
enough honey in the fields to employ 
their energies, pitched upon the 
weaker ones, and robbed them out. 
I hear of considerable losses from this 
robbing-out. But bees in the main 
wintered well in cellars, and, but for 
the robbing-out, got through the 
spring well. 

The ground was well-covered with 
snow all winter. It came in good 
season in December, and staid by us. 
The fields were scarcely bare at all. 
Hence the bee-keepers’ best friend, 
the nectar-flowing white clover, was 
well wrapped up in a warm snow 
blanket during the fierce attacks of 
cold in January and February, when 
the mercury several times marked 35° 
below zero. The clovercame through 
allright. Assoon as the snow was 
= it began creeping everywhere. 
Ielped on by the genial sun and the 
early and abundant rains it soon 
covered almost every footof land that 
is not under the plow. The meadows 
and pastures were one wide, beautiful 
stretch of white flowers. Every road- 
side had its belt of emerald green. 
To all the streams it gave a verdant 
fringe. Over the knolls and hills it 
spread its soft carpet, more delicate 
beneath the feet than any luxurious 
fabric from the famous looms. The 
warm weather ore on early 
bloom, and soon all of this part of 
lowa was densely covered with those 
delicate white balls whence the faith- 
ful bees bring such wealth of amber 
honey to the waiting hives. The 
profusion of bloom was a joy to me. 


Better weather for honey-gather- 
ing was never known. Happily we 
did not then know that the bright, 
warm, still days were the beginning 
of one of the most bitter drouths that 
the Great West has ever been afflicted 
with, Day after day the sun rose in 








oo 

ained above. 3. In some cases they a cloudless sky, and gave to our 
Penearly a8 good honey-gatherers ; fertile soil abundant warmth. ll 
qwe say equally so. Their irascible day long for weeks and weeks the 


winds were still. No bee, however 
laden with its burden of honey, was 
dashed to earth, never again to take 
wing, by murderous gusts. The 
measureless amount of honey-bearin 

bloom, the | procession of days o 

peaceful calm, the tropical sun oo 
ingina cloudless sky made a time 
which from the bee-keepers’ point of 
view, could not be surpassed. 


The linden in this part of Iowa is 
found along all the streams. It did 
not seem to feel the touch of the 
drouth, though by the time it bloomed, 
the drouth was upon us in all its 
fierceness. Probably the roots of the 
linden go to some depth, and those 
depths were not then “T Both 
clover and linden yielded honey of 
remarkable thickness and weight. It 
is about a pound per gallon heavier 
than in ordinary years. I looked 
daily to see the clover dry up, but it 
held out wonderfully. I expected 
hardly any flow from linden, but it 
did yield well. 


I supposed that the dry weather 
would surely stop all honey-flow as 
soon as linden failed, but, strange to 
say, the honey kept abundant for 
some time after every flower on the 
linden wasdry. As to where this late 
honey came from I am not sure, but 
I think it was from red clover. The 
red clover fields had a dense growth, 
which came early to maturity, and 
was cured for hay. This hay was cut 
when the drouth had begun to get 
down to business. The glowing sun 
beat down upon the clover stubbles 
and everything but the deep-rooted 
clover yielded to its withering touch. 
The meadows have no after-growth 
at all, except the clover. The roots 
of this go down so deep that it was 
able to get some moisture, and to 
send up struggling tufts of growth 
that are but the ghosts of what red 
clover ought to be, on our soil of 
luxuriant fatness; and these feeble 
tufts hastened forward to asomewhat 
abundant bloom. But the heads were 
small. In order to get the honey from 
these short corolla-tubes it was not 
necessary to wait until we can breed 


| the ** bee of the future,” whose tongue 


shall have the two or three hundredths 


lof an inch added to its length, of 


which Prof. Cook so ably writes. The 
tongues of our active Italians could 
reach the honey in this second growth 
of red clover. So even when white 
clover and linden were gone the bees 
found for some time enough nectar 
to add a little each day to their lus- 
cious stores. 

From these sources, and possibly 
from others that have escaped my 
eye, our bees have done well. 
neighbor of mine reports 127 pounds 
of clear, white, extracted honey per 
colony. Another reports the very 
large yield of 3,200 pounds from 12 
colonies—extracted honey, of course. 
Those running for comb honey have 
also done well. In this neighbor- 


| hood, therefore, we have no reason 
| to complain. u 
|of Iowa, and of other States, where 


Probably in those parts 


the white clover is not yet abundant, 
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and they depend on fall flowers for 
their surplus, there will be a short 
crop, for the grip of the drouth has 
been terrible, and the fall bloom will 
= be very light. Our drouth 
egan the middle of May, and yet 
there is only a slight let up here—in 
some quarters there is no let up at 
all. ut, happily, other sections 
have recently been visited with copi- 
ous showers. 


Here at Iowa City the month of 
July gave us one-tenth of an inch of 
rain-fall, when the average here is, 
for that month, five inches. When it 
is remembered that for half of May 
and all cf June the rain had been 
equally light, and that the tempera- 
ture has been higher than usual, some 
faint idea can be had of how our 
country is parched and sizzled. Prob- 
ably some of our brother bee-keepers, 
who are getting no honey at all this 
year, will say that we ought to be 
satisfied with such a yield asI have 
reported above. But of course we are 
not satisfied! and, may be, we ought 
not tobe. To be satisfied means rest 
and stagnation. Progress in all the 
affairs of life comes from those who 
are not at ease. To be dissatisfied is 
the condition essential to future 
growth. 

Iowa City,o+ lowa, Aug. 17, 1886. 


oo - 





Bee-Keeping in Cuba, 
A. J. KING. 


The honey-bee was introduced into 


Cuba from Spain ata very early period 
of its history; and being a land of 
perpetual flowers, with no winter to 
impede their labor, they soon spread 
to all parts of the island, and bee- 
keeping has long since become one of 


the established industries. There is 
probably no other eee of equal 
extent on the globe, which has fur- 
nished an = amount of honey and 
beeswax. he latter has, for more 
than two centuries, illuminated the 
churches of both this island and the 
mother country, besides furnishing 
the supply needed for other purposes, 
while the former has found a remu- 
nerative market in all civilized coun- 
tries, chiefly in Germany, England, 
France, and the United States. 


A Cuban bee-hive is very simple, 
consisting merely of a hollow palm 
log, or oblong wooden box,10 to 15 
inches in diameter, and 5 to 6 feet in 
length, open at both ends. These 
hives are arranged in a horizontal 
position, 3 or 4 feet high, supported 
on a frame work of long bamboo poles 
resting on posts driven into the 
ground. When these hives are full 
of honey, the Cuban bee-keeper, after 
thoroughly mone the bees, thrusts 
into one endof the hive, a long sword- 
shaped knife and cuts the combs loose 
from the inside walls. He then in- 
serts along iron rod, flattened at the 
end, and bent in the form of aright 
angle, clear into the brood-nest (which 

enerally occupies about 15 inches in 
ength of the centre of the hive), cuts 
the combs, and pulls them out one by 





one. He then performs the same 
operation on the other end of the 
hive, and so continues until the whole 
apiary is gone over. The combs are 
now submitted to pressure, and the 
wax separated from the honey. Of 
course, the honey so obtained is not 
very pure, being mixed with pollen 
propolis, dead bees, and the juices of 
larve, all of which tends to cause 
fermentation; Cuban honey (than 
which, when pure, there is no finer jn 
the world) has gained an unenviable 
repulation. Native apiaries, of from 
50 to 300 or 400 colonies are frequent, 
and sometimes as many as 2,000 are 
kept in a single yard. he season for 
surplus honey extends from October 
to April, the height of the flow being 
from the middle of December to the 
middle of February; but there is 
almost always a sufficiency for breed- 
ing purposes, and hence the Cuban 
bee-keeper never resorts to feeding. 
He ‘“‘robs” his hives only once or 
twice during the year, and seems sat- 
isfied with an average production of 
75 to 100 pounds of honey, and4 or 5 
pounds of beeswax per hive. 

Nearly three years ago the write 
introduced for the Messrs. J. N. & P. 
Casanova, 100 colonies of Italians in 
movable-frame hives, together with 
allthe modern appliances necessary 
to insure success. They were located 
about 18 miles southeast of Havana, 
8 miles from the ocean, and, we be- 
lieve, constitutes the first apiary on 
modern principles ever seen in the 
island of Cuba; and to the gentlemen 
referred to belongs the credit or this 
great change in the systems of bee- 
keeping, from which promising re- 
sults will undoubtedly be realized by 
many of their brethren in the near 
future. 


MODERN BEE-KEEPING VS. THE OLD 
WAY. 


The year following the introduction 
of these bees, 113 colonies of them 
ave, in a period of four months, 
3,000 pounds of choice honey, being 
over 380 pounds per hive, or more 
than four times the amount produced 
on the old plan. The success of this 
experiment far exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the Casa- 
nova brothers, and, being gentlemen 
of means, they at once set about and 
completed one of the best appointed 
modern apiaries to be found in any 
country ; and for the benefit of the 
readers I will briefly describe it. 


The apiary and buildings cover 
nearly three acres of ground, in the 
form of a rectangle, sloping to the 
southeast with a descent of 10 feet in 
a hundred. Near the centre of this 
plot are two sheds, each 200 feet long, 
extending across the plot in parallel 
lines, east to west, and about 30 feet 
apart. Opening out from the north- 
ernmost of these sheds are 6 others, 
extending to the north line of the 
plot in parallel lines 25 feet apart. 
At the centre of the south one of the 
two first mentioned is another shed 
extending to the south 60 feet, to the 
extracting room. These sheds are all 
9 feet wide, 6 feet high at the eaves, 
peaked palm-leaf roof about a foot 











thick. They are high and airy, af- 





fording perfect protectio a 
and rain, and are always pre - 
even in the hottest weather. ome 


Along both sides of the 
inside of the eave-lines, oa 
rows of two-story hives, painted 
white, 5 feet apart, and, of course 
facing outward, so that the flight of 
the bees in no way interferes with 
the workmen. The ground, aj] slop- 
ing toward the honey-house, makes 
the wheeling-in of the loads of well. 
filled combs comparativelyeasy. Th 
extractor is a 6-frame reversible. of 
heavy galvanized iron, and delivers 
the honey through a large pipe on top 
of the centre of a broad screen, cover. 
ing the top of an evaporating-tank 
ho — 8,000 pounds, where the honey 
is freed from any little pieces of com) 
etc., which 1 have got in by acci- 
dent. From the concave botiom of 
this tank an iron pipe extends down 
the sloping ground 60 feet further, to 
a, broad covered shed where the honey 
is received directly into the bung- 
holes of the tierces by merely turning 
the large faucet on the end of the 
pipe Along the lower side of this 

arreling shed, and coming close up 
to it, is the roadway, which is enough 
lower than the floor of the shed to 
admit of the rolling of the filled 
tierces into the carts ready for trans- 
portation to the depot. 


It will thus be seen that, from first 
to last, there is no dipping or lifting 
of honey required. We might go on 
and describe the uncapping arrange- 
ment, with their screen bottoms and 
troughs leading to the evaporating- 
tank, and “ogy other useful appli- 
ances of the large airy extracting 
room; but our “story” is already 
drawn out beyond the space we sup- 
posed necessary to tell it; so we will 
close by saying that everything is 
built substantial, ample, and yet 
simple, and contrasts strongly with 
some of the little ‘ cluttered up” ar- 
rangements too often seen in our own 
country. 

New York,o N. Y. 





for the American Bee Journal. 


Phenol and Foul Brood, 


D. A. DIMITRY. 


After noting the editor’s approval 
of the suggestion made by Dr. J.C. 
Thom, on page 491, in reference to 
the cure of Bacillus alvei, by the 
Cheshire method, I thought it would 
not be amiss to give my experience 
in the matter. 

Last summer I found among 14 
colonies that I had purchased, 5 or © 
that were badly affected with the 
malady,if such it may be termed. 
The bees were in box-hives. At first 
I determined to destroy bees, hives 
and all, and in that way remove all 

ossibility of the disease spreading. 
Further thought convinced me that 
this was a cure rather too heroic, a0 
I concluded to transfer the infected 
colonies immediately to movable 
frames, with new comb and healthy 
brood. I followed the plan laid = 
and in two or three weeks realize 
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, error, and found the brood in the 
movable frame hives almost as badly 
affected as in the box-hives. 

[ then decided to try Mr. Cheshire’s 
gethod. Isent for his pamphlet on 
foul brood, and @ quantity of phenol. 
[may have deviated a little from the 
‘jaid down in the er. but 





iles 
{will tell exactly what 

To 1 tea-spoonful of phenol I meas- 
yred and added 400 tea-spoonfuls of 
water, that had previously been 
poiled; with a pint or two of this 
mixture 1 added honey from a healthy 
colony, in a sufficient quantity to 
make a thin syrup, I offered it in 
feeders to the bees; they would not 
touch it. They seemed to shun and 
fear it. I added more honey, making 
athick syrup; still they would have 
nothing todo with it. I concluded to 
add 100 more parts of water. This I 
did, and made more syrup. I placed 
this new syrup in clean feeders (en- 
trance feeders) and placed them be- 
fore the hives of the diseased colonies, 
just before dark. The next morning 
| found that it had all been remove 
andstored. The next day I opened 
the hives, and after shaking off all 
the bees, I took the frames and combs 
to the extracting room and sprinkled 
the combs well with the mixture, and 
and rubbed it on the wood work with 
asoftrag. The frames were replaced 
in new hives, and the bees shaken in 
from the old ones. 


Last fall 1 took the honey from 
these five hives as closely asl could, 
and then fed them plentifully with 
the phenolated syrup. Last winter, 
having been a terrible one on bees 
and everything else, 1 found it neces- 
sary to feed some of my colonies early 
inthe spring. For this food I made 
a solution of 1 part phenol to 750 parts 
water, adding sufficient honey to 
make a fairly thick syrup. All the 
bees took it readily. 

Instead of burning the old hives, I 
simply placed them, with the covers 
and bottom-boards off, in a place 
where the sun and rain could always 
strike them. After three weeks or 
sol gave them a wash inside with 
powerful phenolated water, say 1 part 
of phenol to 50 parts of water. 

If any one should wish to see m 
strongest, most profitable, and, in all, 
the best colonies of my apiary, I 
think I would show him the 5 colonies 
that were claimed as victims by the 
Bacillus alvei last summer. I found 
1-400 too strong, and nothing could 
induce the bees to go near it. With 
1-500 I found a cure perfect in every 
respect, acceptable to the bees, and 
satisfactory in every way. I found 
honey taken from a healthy colon 
much superior. to sugar of any kind, 
with which to make the mixture. 
The —— can be lukewarm or cold, 
as you oe ease, except that which is 
sprinkled on the brood, which must 
te warm, to avoid chilling the brood. 

I do not think that foul brood does 
orcan enter into the system of the 
queen, or those bees that escape it; 

cause the queens that were reigning 
at the time of the trouble, are now 
turning out good, healthy bees, and 


appearance. Prof. Cheshire deserves 
much praise and credit for discover- 
ing and giving to the bee-fraternity 
this great remedy for foul brood. 

Morgan City,? La. 


_—— 
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Winter Depositories for Bees, 


F, F. SOULE. 








As the time is approaching for the 
practical consideration of a ‘* Hotel | 
d’Bee ” for the winter, perhaps an ex- 
perience that I had several years 
since, might throw some light on the 
yet unsolved problem. The winter of 
1878 I resided in Mansonville, Quebec, 
where Wm. B. Manson (m father-in- 
law) *‘ kept bees,” using the box-hive 
and shoe boxes of every description 
and shape. The cellar used for win- 
tering was under his hotel, 100x450) 
feet,with an L, 100x40 ft.,and cellar un- 
der the entire building; the cellar 
under the main part was used for 
storing vegetables, and never froze ; in 
fact it was always warm. On shelves | 
in this part was where bees were) 
stored. In the extreme north end | 
was a large wood furnace, draft being 
supplied with air from the bottom of 
the cellar, besides a large opening was 
made in the bottom of the furnace 
wall for cold air for heating chamber. 
A large chimney (unused) extended 
to the bottom of the cellai, in which 
were two 8-inch holes left open ; 
directly underneath the bees was a 
lanked drain 10 inches square, with 
he outer end open several (say 40) 
rods away. 

The L part of the cellar was cold, 
in which beef, fish, etc., could be kept 
frozen the entire winter. A partial 
wall separated this from the main 
cellar, while in the main cellar vege- 
tables would grow the entire winter. 

Now the strange part of the story 


is this: The bees would be placed 
on the shelf, say in the last of October 
or later, and regardless of noise and 
confusion would remain perfectly 
quiet the entire long winter, coming 
out strong — in_ the spring, 
showing no signs of diarrhea, or 
later on, spring dwindling. In the 
fall of 1878 we put in one colony with 
the rest, that was weak and entirely 
without stores. I told my father that 
we would put them in and feed as an 
experiment to see if we could bring 
them th:ough the winter. In that 
day we knew nothing of feeders, or 
had we the movable-frame to give 
them; but I, myself, the entire win- 
ter, made a syrup of sugar and water, 
placed a piece of comb on a plate, 
turned the cells full of this syrup, 
raised the hive, rapping on it, and at 
the same time my wife would hold 
the light so the rays would shine in- 
side, and those poor bees would come 
down en masse a8 eager as calves to 
get their rations. 


Now if any should doubt this they 
can write to Wm. B. Manson, Man- 





spring, and rapidly built up. I do 
not recollect of finding but few dead 
bees during the entire winter, and I 
now believe that breeding must have 
taken place some time, as the colony 
seemed stronger when put on the 
summer stand than when ee in. I 
will add that all the hive had large 
openings at the bottom,in fact the 
bottom-board fitted very loosely all 
around, owing to warping, etc. Where 
the bees were kept it was quite dark. 


Tosum up: 1. A constant circu- 
lation of air was going on. 2. The 
furnace kept the cellar entirely free 
from dampness, besides it furnished 
one of tue very, very best of floor ven- 
tilators. 3. The open work of the 
part admitted an abundant and con- 
stant supply of pure, fresh air, and as 
the furnace was in the north end, and 
the bees in the extreme south of the 
cellar, the cold air would naturally be 
drawn to the furnace first, and pass 
around so that when the bees received 
it, all dampness and chill was re- 
moved. Bees have been kept in this 
same cellar, and under the same cir- 
cumstances, for a number of years 
(say 12). What do bee-keepers think 
about it ? 

Charles City,4 Iowa. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Fall Work in the Apiary. 


W. H. STEWART. 








In an article published in the Bex 
JOURNAL for Sept. 23, 1885, I stated 
that at the middie of the basswood 
honey flow I started the building of 
several queen-cells. We will now 
suppose that it is eight days later, 
and that the supers and surplus combs 
are all cared for. 


If I wish to increase my stock of 
bees, I divide the strongest colonies, 
giving each hive about equal portions 
of bees, combs, brood and stores that 
was contained in the old hive; each 
hive is now half full of combs; fill 
each hive with brood-combs, and 
move the original hive 18 inches to 
the right. and the new one 18 inches 
to the left of the centre of the old 
stand. They are now 3 feet apart, 
and both facing in the same direction, 
and looking as near like the old home 
as possible, and the old stand vacant 
between them. Do this work late in 
the afternoon. In the morning the 
bees will work at both stands about 
alike. ' ; 

I pay no attention as to which col- 
ony has the old queen with them, but 
open them two days after and find 
queen-cells started in the queenless 
‘one. I then take a queen-cell from 
my stock of queen-cells that are now 
nearly ready to hatch, and place it 
between the top-bars of the brood- 
combs of the newly made queenless 
colony. In due time I look the omy | 
over, not for the queen, unless 
chance to see ber, but for eggs, and 
if I find them then I mark OK on 





sonville, Quebec (who has been a 
keeper of bees for 10 or 12 years), who 





they themselves have no superior in 


This colony came out all right in the 


witnessed the performance repeatedly. | 


the registering slate that hangs on 
\the hive. If no eggs are found | give 
another queen-cell, and in due time 
repeat the search for eggs. It is many 
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times quite difficult to find a queen, 
but it is very little trouble to look for 
eggs in the brood-combs. Very few 
colonies fail to rear a queen from the 
first cell given them. Now that this 
work is done, I proceed to prepare all 
for winter. 

In a subsequent article I will tell 
how it came that the brood-combs in 
all the old colonies were only % of an 
inch thick from top to bottom; and 
as the winter stores should all be in 
the upper half or one-third of the 
brood-combs, these combs are so 
thin, and the cells so shallow, that 
the upper parts have not the capacity 
to contain the required amount of 
stores. 

I now go to bive No. 1, take off the 
covers, and spread the combs so that 
they measure about 1344 inches apart 
from centre to centre ; take out one or 
more of the nearest empty ones, and 
then all those that have capped honey 
in them I uncap, and then cover the 
hive for three days. I work each 
colony in regular order,as when I 
extracted. Then I look them all over 
again, and if honey is coming in, I 
find that all combs that contain no 
brood in the upper edge are being 
built out and filled with honey; but 
if there are no signs of new honey, 
then I begin to feed freely at the en- 
trance, every evening at sundown, or 
later; when the combs will soon be 
built out and filled with honey and 
capped. If the fall crop of honey 
should be plentiful, and the bees 
begin to load the lower portion of the 
combs so as to hinder breeding, then 
I remove one or more of the outside 
combs that are full of honey (and that 
seldom has much or any brood in it 
at this late season), and extract the 
honey and return thecomb. If new 
honey keepscoming in I repeat the 
operation. 

If at any time the honey-flow should 
cease, then I begin at once to feed, 
and keep it up until cold weather. I 
would feed at night during a honey- 
dearth if I had the hive so full that I 
had to take the honey away the next 
day to make room for the next feed. 


Some may ask, why all this trouble? 
I answer, it is for several reasons, 
viz: 

1. I find that bees thus managed 
through the fall of the year, will build 
out the upper portion of the combs 
(what some call bridging them over), 
and a good supply of well cured honey, 
nicely capped over, is thus placed 


over the cluster, where it should be 


for winter. 
2. The lower portions of the combs, 
that the bees cluster on through the 


On the other hand, if bees are able 
to gather no late honey, and no feed 
is given them regularly (as above), 
they will discontinue the breeding 


winter quarters are well advanced in 
life, and before young brood can take 
their place in the following spring 
these older ones will have lived out 
their life; and as they leave the hive 
to die, itis soon found depopulated, 
with only a lonely queen and a few 
helpless bees that are quite insufficient 
| to keep up the required animal heat 
to prevent the chilling of the newly 
laid eggs, through the cold spring 
nights. This is what some call 
‘spring dwindling,” but I think it is 
no more nor less than the effect of 
early, discontinued breeding the pre- 
vious fall. 
Orion,? Wis. 
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Plain Sheets of Wax. 


J. F. BAYS. 








On page 468 L. J. 8. asks for infor- 
mation in regard to the use of plain 
sheets of wax. While I have great 
respect for the judgment and experi- 
ence of the seven bee-men who so 
discouragingly answered the query, 
yet my own experience prompts me 
|to squarely take issue with them: I 
| have paneer used plain sheets of 
/wax, both in the brood-chamber and 
‘in the surplus department, with the 
‘best results, never having discovered 
|a single drone-cell built on the un- 
printed sheets of wax. But let it be 
| remembered that I never use plain 


sheets over 4 inches wide. 


| _ From the answer of Messrs. Dadant 
| & Son one would suppose that honey- 
| comb was always a very clumsy, hap- 
hazard affair, until the genius of man 

enabled the bee to build its comb 
| without mixing drone and worker 
icells together in an indiscriminate 

mass. They doubtless gave their 
| honest opinion, but it is decidedly not 

my observation. I have examined the 
‘combs ina number of colonies that 

were hived on empty frames, without 
any starters whatever, and I found no 

more drone-cells than in colonies that 
_were hived on full sheets of worker- 
|comb foundation. Now let Messrs. 
| Dadant & Son explain why bees should 
| be more disposed to build an irregular 


|mass of drone and worker-cells on 





| plain sheets than where there are nO | eloth 


| starters at all. 
Again, I have had queens to become 


winter, are so separated that large| drone layers, and whole frames of 


clusters can find ample room between 
each pair of combs. 
not so much divided. 


less food, and winter better. 


3. Bees that find by the above 


management some fresh honey comin 


The bees are 
f ( They preserve 
more of their animal heat, consume | comb. 


| worker-comb that contained but very 
|few drone-cells were in a short time 
‘converted almost entirely into drone- 
The facts in the case are that 
when bees want drone-comb or work- 
er-comb they build it regardless of 
‘the kind of foundation used or any 


in all through the fall of the year, will | manipulating of man. 


keep up breeding until cold weather 
puts a stop to it, and a plenty of 
young bees are present in the hive 
that will be healthy and vigorous, 
while new batches of brood are reared 


in the spring. 


Isit not assuming justa little too 
much to say that bees are as apt to 
build drone-comb as worker-comb, 
unless they have printed foundation, 
as though they have no sense of ar- 


i a rational observer of natur 
much earlier, and all bees that go into | 








ce, 
Such might do for those ; 
that man is the only being poser 
the power of reason, but { think that 
at the matter in a different Tight = 

Mr. J. E. Pond, Jr., rather con- 
tumeliously remarks that he cannot 
see any practical value in such a test 
and strongly intimates that he ha; 
never had time to make such an ex- 

eriment. Well, he ought to console 

imself with the fact that he is not 
the only man who imagines that he 
has not the time to step out of ruts 
worn smooth by men who have gone 
before. 

Now if L. J.8. wishes to test the 
matter, let him not be alarmed by 
the discouraging answers given to his 
question. 

Macomb,+o Ills. 
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Evaporating and Grading Honey, ete. 


L, J. DE SOBOTKER. 








I omitted to mention in my former 
reports that ‘“‘ king cotton” began to 
bloom early in June, has been bloom- 
ing ever since, and will continue until] 
frost. The bees have been and are 
working upon that and “ Prince In- 
dian corn ”—the two greatest agri- 
cultural crops grown here; there are 
thousands of acres of them within a 
radius of six miles, from the north- 
east, east and southeast of this apiary. 
Strange to say one of our neighboring 
bee-keepers, Mr. W. C. Stacy, paid me 
a visita few days ago, and told me 
that this apiary was far ahead of any 
around here, in honey and wax pro- 
duced so far this season. The hives 
are at present aan filled with 
honey, but itis true that I am two 
weeks behind with extracting, and 
can get no help. I am getting full 
frames of comb completely filled with 
honey, and entirely capped over. 

Had the weather been somewhat 
more favorable, I judge that this 
locality would have given very good 
results as far as quantity of honey is 
concerned, but under the present 
methods of operation the great difli- 
culty is to grade the honey, there 
being so many different blooms at 
the same time right along after the 


| season is properly started; but this, I 
| think, could be overcome by erecting 


asmall house, attached to the honey- 
house ; this should be with fine wire- 
sides, having loose, light 
wooden-shutters to keep out bad 
weather, the roof of glass, and in 
this room a good-sized, heavy, tin 
solar honey evaporator—one by which 
the honey just stored and extracted 
could run over slowly into a wooden 
tank lined withtininside. Tis tank 
should be kept under the solar evap- 
orator, and run upon four wheels, 
truck-like, on rails, and be constantly 
covered over with fine wire cloth; to 
be pushed out from under the evapor- 
ator when the weather was hot, and 
to be pushed back under the evapora- 
tor when cloudy or cool. Two oF 
three such would still be better, 45 


rangement or distinction whatever?! they would then act as evaporating 
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jeposits, which Mr. Muth recom- 
pends as requisite to procure a good 
rticle of honey. 

py the use Of such evaporators I 
pink the nectar could better 
graded as to color, taste and quality 
or density. At present the honey is 
yearly all of an amber color, and at 
the North, where a good deal of our 
honey is sent in whisky and molasses 
parrels, it is looked upon as dark 
honey, and considered of inferior 
yglity. This is surely owing to the 
davor and richness of the honey being 
contaminated by the former contents 
of such barrels, as I have proven right 
here that the honey taken in this 
apiary this season, and taken right 
from the extractor, is very aromatic 
and highly flavored; in fact it has 
just as fine and pleasant a taste as any 
honey I have ever seen in the North- 
erm States or the West Indies; but 
ynfortunately, the Southern St.tes 
have gotten a bad name for the honey 
producel in their apiaries, and we 
are going to have a hard job to put it 
upon the same footing as the North- 
erm honey. This can only be done by 
grading our honey and putting it in 
proper receptacles for shipment. If 
intended for manufacturing purposes, 
then we must put into large ones, to 
save much expense ; if fur family use 
then in small kages. Whisky an 
molasses barrels should become things 
of the past in the South. 


lam glad and thankful to see that 
not less than a dozen of our most 
prominent apiarists have kindly an- 
swered my query about bees hanging 
out, on age 484, by giving their opin- 
ions, Which are pretty much alike, 
forming the conclusion that there 
could have been no nectar in the 
bloom then existing during the hot- 
test hours of those days. I trust that 
those who replied will excuse this 
explanation: At the time I wrote 1 
had tried everything proposed by 
them all, but the reason for my put- 
ting the query was that I had three 
hives, each containing a pretty strong 
colony, made or increased from two- 
frame nuclei, which I just then gave 
the second story of the hive filled with 
1) wired Langstroth frames contain- 
ing full sheets of Dadant’s heavy 
brood foundation. They atonce went 
‘owork; worked up the combs, filled 
them and capped them over in 8 to 10 
days, right in that weather and with- 
out shade-boards over the hives ; the 
other hives had shade-boards, and 
were all ventilated on three sides 
around the bottom boards, as I had 
puts-inch blocks upon the bottom- 
boards. The three had also the same 
Ventilation, but they never dreamed 
of hanging out or idling. So it will 
beseen that there was nectar in the 
bloom, as I stated at the end of query. 
How often have I seen a profusion 
of bloom without the sign of nectar ; 
this is no doubt owing to atmospheric 
influences, which I am aware we can- 
hot control, and which would cause 
ees to hang out in idleness, as Mr. 
J. E. Pond, Jr., very tersely observes 
when he says: ‘ There is nothing to 
Oforthem,as there is nothing for 
them to do.” 


Riverton,o Miss. 








Yor the American Bee Journal. 


Experience with Foul Brood. 


N. H. "WARD. 








_ Ihave had considerable experience 
in ren the cure of foul brood, 
and I will try and inform Dr. J. C. 
Thom what I have learned. 


In 1881 I had 10 good, strong colo- 
nies of bees that were affec with 
foul brood. I did not know what it 
was, but a friend of mine informed 
me, and I went to work, using sali- 
cylic acid and borax. In the spring 
of 1882 I had no bees. I sent to the 
South early and got a start again, and 
my bees gad no foul brood that year. 
In 1883 it appeared again, and it has 
been in my apiary ever since until 
now. In 18851 used 20 parts of water 
to one part of phenol, and 1 part of 
the mixture to 20 parts of A sugar 
syrup. I used it after the honey-flow 
so that the bees took well to it. It did 
not effect a cure, but I believe the 
remedy kept the disease in check. I 
learned by close observation that 
after the foul broody matter had 
dried in the upper and outer edges of 
the brood,the bees would fill them with 
honey and seal it up; then, when 
honey was not coming in ay mye fe 
they would use that honey for brood- 
rearing. Hence, so many opinions 
that foul brood matter is contained in 
the honey, By the use of such honey, 
foul brood will continue to exist; 
and, further, Ido not wish to doubt 
the opinion of any one, but I do not 
believe that foul brood can be cured 
with medical treatment of any kind. 


On page 139 I gave my plan of 
cleansing hives and combs. I still 
endorse the same opinion for hives 
and frames, but it will not do for 
combs. At the beginning of the 
white clover flow I prepared a hive 
thus cleansed, filled with foundation. 
I brushed the bees carefully off the 
combs in the hive thus ge po dug 
a pit, cut out the combs, and burne 
all, and so far the diease with it. The 
cleansing with lye is not original with 
me. W.O. Pierce, Professor of Latin 
at the Asbury, now the De Pue Uni- 
versity, made mention of it, and asked 
me to try the remedy. I now have 4 
of the best colonies of bees that I 
ever owned. 

Winchester,o+ Ind. 


_~——-e 








Convention Notices. 





t®” The 4th annua! basket picnic of the Hast- 
ern lowa and Western Illinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 


| sociation will be held at Schuetgen Park, Lowa, on | 


Thursday, Aug. 26, 1886. All interested in bee- 
culture are earnestly requested to be present and 
make this the grandest picnic in the history of 
the Organization.—l. V. McCagg. Wm. Gronroll, 
and Wm. Goos, Committee of Arrangements, Da- 
venport, lowa. 





The lowa State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet on the Fair Grounds in Des Moines, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1886, at 2 — ———s in 
session during that and the following two or thr 


are urgently requested to be 
make the meeting a ey 


0. O. POPPLETON, Pres. 


P 
d profitable one. 
. NORRIS, Sec. 


Local Convention Directory. 


886. Time and place of Meeting. 
Aug. 31.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Sept. 4.—Sheboygan Co., at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
Mattie B. Thomas , Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Sept. 6.—N. W. Lils. & 8. W. Wis., at Dakota, Wis. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lils. 


Sept. 7.—lowa State, at Des Moines, lowa. 
A. J. Norris, 8ec., Cedar Falls, lowa. 
Oct. 7.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Yerd Zastrow, Sec., Milihome, Wis. 


Oct. 12—14.—North American, at indianapoits.Iné. 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oct. 19, 20.—I]linois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ills. 
Dec, 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
eu” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 














——~_ 


Another Bee-Paper Gone.—B. F. 
Carroll, Dresden, § Texas,on Aug. 14, 
1886, says : 


The weekly visits of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL are cheering to Texas 
bee-keepers in this trying hour. I 
have just returned from Waco, Texas 
where I went, Gabriel like, to see if 
the Teras Bee Journal could be resur- 
ected: A loud blast from Gabriel’s 
horn did not awake the quiet sleeper, 
and alas, I fear the Texas Bee Journal 
is forever lost; unless future genera- 
tions should find out its hiding-place. 
It may be buried in some secret vault 
under the ruins of its former home, 
but I could find no letters, words, 
marks, figures or characters to point 
out its final resting place. Requiescat 
in pace. From all over the State 
comes a wail—‘‘ no honey.” My cro 
so far is 22 pounds per colony, and 
am thankful for this little mite. I 
may get more in September. Bees 
here are in good condition. 


EEE 








Spanish-Needle Honey — Conven- 
tion. —J. M. Hambaugh. Spring, 
Ills., on Aug. 16, 1886, writes as fol- 
lows : 

My honey product so far is 7,390 
pounds of extracted and 200 pounds of 


comb honey from 105 colonies, spring 
count, with flattering prospects of a 





ee 

days. A large and substantial tent has been ree | 
cured and is now at hand for the use of the soci- 
ety. Any or all of the 6,000 bee-keepers of lowa 
resent and help 


ood fall yield. The long ey 

ry weather cut our honey-flow short, 
but it has ended with copious rains 
| within the last few day8. Spanish- 
needle is taking a luxuriant growth 
}on the low lands, and the honey pro- 
| duced from this plant is fast comin 

into public favor. Its rich, bountifu 
| golden color, exquisite fragrance and 
| taste, with heavy,rich body, weighing 
|about 12 pounds to the gallon, make 
ita favorite among epicures, and is 
sought for inour home market above 
‘all others, and should be quoted in 
prices with white sage, white clover 
and linden. We hope the public that 
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Bee 
Petra bre F are in any way interested in honey I took a piece of pine 1-16 of an inch 
RO roduction will bear in mind that our! narrower than a folded section, and 
tates ae llinois Central Bee-Keepers’ Conven- | half as wide ; nailed it to a board 5x7 
4a Baise tion will take place at Mt. Sterling, | inches; procured a tin vessel with a 
eh (eta Ils.,on Oct.19 and 20,1886,and that no| spout, into which I put sufficient 
ne pains will be spared in making it one | wax. (It holds half a pint.) I put it 
7 of the most enjoyable and instructive|on the stove, and when heated 
events of the season; and we trust | enough to run I placed the section on 
that every one so interested will make | the board, then the piece of founda- 
it a point to be present and take part|tion (which should be cut with a 
in the discussions of this important | square edge) on the block, poured on 
but sadly neglected industry. We are|the wax, and by holding it at the 
negotiating for hotel accommodations, | proper angle I could run it all around 
which cannot be excelled in the State,|and back into the vessel again if 
for a city of its size. Farther reports | there was too much. If the wax is 
will be given, as the time approaches. | too hot it will melt the foundation. 
By using two blocks, and thoroughly 
i ' wetting one occasionally, the wax 
Bee-Sting Remedy — Introducing | does not adhere, and time isgaved. I 
Queens.—Chas. Smith, Plum Tree,é iow to zenater $ colonies he ootten 
, uae ives. ould it be done this fa 
mne., on ANG. 2 wee or had I better wait until springtime 
m.. bees ed ye vy: and | comes again ? 
i c ere isa good prospect for an ex- P 
fae fe Ee cellent honey crop this fall, as there | (If the amount of honey in the 
At Bb! is an abundance of white clover and|brood-chamber prevents the queen 
Pel je other pasture. I would like to give a| from depositing the eggs necessary to 
See: remedy for bee-stings. Take the|}eep the colony supplied with young 
i 9 barrel of a key and place it over the | P ; y PP ; : 
tb spot where the bee has stung and | bees, with which to go into winter 
its press it, and it will extract the sting quarters, then extract all over about 
ht at ae t — it ney toe od We are ae 25 pounds, which they will require 
hes 4 : orming a bee-keepers’ association : 4 7 
1 aan in this county. "Will the bees kill the | during the winter. You can transfer 
ey! old queen when a new queen is put| the bees during any warm afternoon, 
into the hive in a cage? Is it too| when the bees are actively at work. 
— to ep oer a queen? If 80,| About the time of fruit bloom is gen- 
when is the best Gmet erally preferred, because then they 
[We have published the key-remedy | will have but little honey in the hives 


for bee-stings many times. It is not | —still it can be safely done now.—ED, ] 
-too late to introduce queens; it may 


be done on any fine day. When anew 
queen is caged, the old queen is in 
no danger, unless the bees intend to 
supersede her anyway.—ED.] 
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Sow Thistle.—B. Losee, Cobourg, 
Ont., says: 


I send a boney-plant that is new in 
this section. Like the blue thistle of 
2 the dandelion tribe, it has white, 
Honey Improving by Age.—Dr. R.| milky sap. It reaches 2 feet in 
M. Burwell, West Winsted,? Conn.,| height, and comes into flower just 
writes : after basswood ; and, like the dande- 

, , : lion, itis very attractive to bees. It 

I would like to inquire whether pease a very yellow pollen. It 

honey improves by age. I have some | has come to stay, and, like the dande- 

honey which has a strong or rank | lion, it takes in any rich soil, and 

taste. If I thought it would lose that | propagates itself by division, it being 

strong taste, I would keep it for a|a hybrid; it has no seed to signify. 
oor = s time + I awe been | What is its name ? 

) at it would improve by a e. | Pr etd? ‘ 
iy hey it We got no honey from basswood this| [This is Sonchus asper, or sow this- 
4 year. | tle. Most all of the composite furnish 


) [Age will modify the strong taste |™0re or less food for bees.—A. J. 
al i44 ‘ in some measure, but much depends | ©°°K-] 

i on the flora from which it was gath- 
ered.—ED.] 
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Prevention of Second-Swarms, etc. 
—D. R, Rosebrough, Casey,o Ills., on 
Aug. 18, 1886, says : 





My Experience with Bees.—Wm. 





es 
when the young bees } 

they always build drone-comb ee 
the new colony has their queen with 
them and will not build a “ 


and by putting empty frames too 
the frames o PH Lames between 


brood you will have . 
strong worker colony, ae ‘ol 
colony will build up and be ready fer 


the fall crop. This has f 

ordinary season. The only _ 
through the winter in good condition. 
but it was dry, and yet honey has 
been coming in slowly ever since the 
middle of April. There has not been 
a large yield, but I gota ton of the 
finest white clover honey I ever saw 
Spanish-needle looks promising. 








Removing Young Bees.—T1. 1. 
| Phiegar, Pearisburg, 9 Va.,on Aug, 
9, 1886, says : 


| Will you please tell why my bees 
carry out their young? The youno 
|bees are perfect and nearly strong 
enough to fly. They are carried out 
in great numbers and allowed to 
| Starve. Will they act thus when the 
| Bane Gow is cut short? How can | 
remedy it? Our season has been very 
oor ever since poplar ceased to 
loom. It has been very wet and coo! 
all summer. To-day it is cool and 
cloudy. What honey the bees have 
is very thin and watery. 


[A cessation of the honey-flow is 
not a sufficient reason for the actions 
of the bees you mention. Evidently 
there is something wrong, but not 
being there to critically examine, we 
cannot determine what it is. Prob- 
ably the bees are imperfect in some 
way. Have any of our readers noticed 
similar actions among their bees? If 
sO, will they please give a description 
of it in the BEE JOURNAL.—ED. |] 





Fumigator for Introducing Queens. 
—Thos. G. Glover, Palmetto? Fia., 
on Aug. 7, 1886, writes: 


Bees have done very well this sum- 
mer, considering the damage done by 
the cold of last winter. The follow- 
ing is the way I make a cheap fumiga- 
tor for introducing queens, etc. | 
have a Quinby smoker. I cut a piece 

of wire-cloth about 2 inches square, 
| and push it well down in the nozzle 
| of the smoker; drop in a few cotton 
rags on the wire-cloth and pour in 
| about a table-spoonful of smoking 
tobacco; put in a few more rags and 
Thay it with a coal of fire or match. 
| 








I have ready another piece of wire- 


Ui M. Rowe, Lawrence,o+Kans., on Aug.| The way I managed my bees to pre- | cloth about 4 inches square to press 

me that ; 7. 1886. writes : vent their swarming the second time, | down on the rags and tobacco to hold 
ae ‘ : , was to take out of the hive2 to 4 allin place; put the nozzle on the 
ie I commenced last spring with 4, frames of brood and give it to the | smoker and blow. This makes a good 
Wes yt colonies, and have increased them to| swarm. It worked very nicely. Out| fumigator with but little cost or labor. 
nk 10. I secured 2 swarms, 2 got away,|of 25 colonies I did not have a second | I have introduced a number of virgin 
i i and I made 4 colonies by division;|swarm. The advantages are these: | queens to full colonies without loss 80 
a et consequently I have not obtained It will hold the swarm whether the|far. For the benefit of some begit- 
ee) Be much honey in sections. I have con- | queen is with it or not. More honey | ner I will tell how I did it. Unqueen 
Dib eh. siderable in the brood-chambers, but can be secured, for the new colony is | the colony in the evening, and “ It 
(Bet Ido not know just when I ought to | not out of the sections three days. It|remain until the second evening (* 
Had | take it out. Should it be “now or! always insures straight combs. It|hours), then open and destroy 4 


never ?”? The method I used to fasten | saves foundation. 


It is necessary to | queen-cells, an 








at the same time 


foundation in sections is as follows : | give full sheets to the old colony, for | have the queen caged ready to slip in 
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vetween two combs of brood and 
opey. Press the frames together to 
pold the cage in place. I uncap a few 
ells of honey before putting the cage 
in go that the ane queen can get 
enty to eat. Close the hive, and 
Pout sunset the next evening open 
the hive. Take the stopper out of 
the cage and fill the hole with comb 
honey cut out of the frame by the side 
of the cage. Close the hive and blow 
inaliberal supply of tobacco smoke 
at the entrance. The bees will re- 
page the queen during the night and 
receive her wo is is the Alley 
method, or something near it. If the 
hiveis not opened for a few days, all 
the better. 





Sources of Honey-Dew.— RR. F. 
Holtermann, Brantford, Ont., writes : 


The sources of so-called honey-dew 

appear to become more and more 
numerous day by day. I have often 
heard that bees gather honey from 
“wheat stubble,” but I never paid 
much attention to the matter. I 
should think in the case mentioned 
on page 503, that owing to an abnor- 
al condition of the wheat, the ew 4 
bein “= one, the matter which 
should have been converted into 
starch and possibly fibrine, although 
the abundance of straw would lead us 
to believe to the contrary, had re- 
mained or been converted into sac- 
charine matter. Only a week agol 
was asked whether I had ever seen 
bees working on clover leaves. I con- 
fessed that I had not, and was then 
told that in Waterloo county they had 
several times worked freely upon a 
saccharine substance which had been 
found upon such leaves. The theory 
thatsuch a substance is excrem nt 
from aphides has been pretty well 
exploded. It is also doubtless fre- 
— an excrement from plant life, 
ue toan abnormal condition owing 
to season, foreign bodies in the plant, 
or kindred causes. In this locality 
the present season has, to the best of 
ny knowledge, given us but little 
an and that little from the 
oak. 





The Northwestern Convention at 
Chicago.—W. Z. Hutchinson, of Rog- 
ersville,g Mich., Secretary of the 
Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society, 
on Aug. 19, 1886, writes : 


The date for holding the Conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
tts’ Society in Chicago, is a fixed date 
—that itis held during the last week 
of the Exposition. Knowing this, 
and thinking that many of the mem- 
bers were also aware of the fixedness 
of the date, the secretary neglected 
toannounce the date in the Conven- 
tion Directory, and in the bee-papers 
until the time for holding the meet- 
ing approached. Usually this late an- 
houncement answers every purpose ; 
this year, however, by this neglect.the 
officers of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society have, by accident, 
chosen the same date for holding their 


American invited the Northwestern 
to again join them in convention, and 
have one nd_ union convention at 
Indianapolis. To hold two conven- 
tions of a National character, in such 
close proximity at the same time, or 
even at nearly the same time, would 
be an injury to both. Better one 
_ meeting than two thin ones. 

he officers of the North American 
very kindly offered to postpone their 
meeting, if the Northwestern refused 
to join them, but, as they were 
in the field months ago with their 
published date, and the time is now 
near at hand, they could not justly be 
asked to put off their meeting; and 
the only gentlemanly,brotherly course 
ieft is for the Northwestern to accept 
their invitation, and then, in return, 
invite the North American to meet 
with the Northwestern in Chicago, 
next year. 


[The Indiana State Association, 
several county societies, as well as 
the Northwestern of Chicago, will all 
meet with the “ North American” in 
union convention on Oct. 12, and two 
succeeding days. Let there be a gen- 
eral rally and a monster convention.— 
Ep.] 


———-- - -—m ee - —__ 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 





lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 
Price of both. Club 

The American Bee Journal ....... 100.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Keepers’ Magazine ...... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200.. 175 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 6 50.. 550 
and Cook’s Manual................. 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 1 60 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Farmer's Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150 140 


Convention Notices. 








@®” The St.Joseph,Mo, Inter-State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting on 
Wednesday evening of the Exposition week, Sep- 
tember 30, 1886. Arrangements sre being made to 
have an interesting meeting. The place of hold- 
ing the meeting wil! be published in our local pa- 
pers on Tuesday and ween 

KE. T. ABBOTT, Sec. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 7 a. m., Aug. 23, 1886, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—It continues to arrive very freely. 
The demand is light and sales are made chiefly at 
12@13c. Extracted is also quiet with prices un- 
changed. 6@7c. 

BEES W AX,~—It is easier, and 23c. is about all 


will bring. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—The present quotations are as 
follows: Fancy white comb in I-Ib. sections, 10@ 
12¢c. ; fancy white comb im 2-lb. sections, 8@10c ; 
buckwheat in 1 and 2-lb. sections, 5@Xc ; extracted 
white clover, 6c; extracted, California, 444¢@5c ; 
extracted, Southern, = gallon, 45 to 550. 
BEES W AX.—23 to 28¢. 


McCAUL & HILDRETH BRos., 34 Hudson Bt. 


BOSTON, 


HONEY.—One-Ib. sections, white clover, 13@150; 
>ponne sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@sc. 
EESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—The market is little dull, fruit in- 
terfereing with the demand. Best comb honey in 
1-lb. sections, 13c. 

BEESW AX.—F¥irm at 23c. for fair quality. 

M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—Demand is slow for all kinds and 
shapes of honey. Prices of extracted honey 
range between 344@7c., according to quality ; and 
choice comb honey brings 14@15c. in a jobbing 


way. 
BEESW AX.—Demand is good and arrivals fair. 
We og Sgt for good yellow. 
C.F. Mots & SON, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


CLEVELAND, 


HONEY.—Tbe demand for honeyis not very 

lively at present, but prices are steady. Choi 

new honey in 1-!b. sections is selling at 14c.; 2-Ibs. 

12@13¢c. Old honey is very dull at 10@12c. Ex- 
c. 


racted, 6@7 
BEESW AX.—25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANBAS CITY. 


HONEBY.—The receipts of new comb honey are 
fair, with a good demand.and light stock in the 
oy. Extracted isin light demand. We quote: 
\4-lb. sections, 16c.; white clover, 1-lb. 13@14c. ; 
dark, 1-lb., 10@12c. ; white clover, 2-lbs., 11@12c. ; 
dark, 2-lbs., 9@10c.; white sage California, 2-!bs., 
10@11l¢e.; dark, 2-lbs., 8@9c.; extracted white 
clover, 5@6c. ; dark, 3@4c. ; white sage California, 
4@5c. ; dark, 344@40. 

BEESWAX.—20@22c. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—The market is fairly supplied with 
poner. trade is dull, prices depressed, and the out- 
look is for a large production. Already some is 
being peddied about the city by the producers 
themselves, demoralizing the prices, which should 
not be done. We quote : Choice white in |-pound 
sections, 14@15c.; 2-ibs. 13@15¢e. Dark honey not 
wanted. Extracted, white,in barrels and kegs, 5@ 
7c.; in tin cans, 6@8c.; dark in barrels or kegs,4@6. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 

A. V. BisHop, 142 W. Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—It has been Gaeeevre, eae the 
last week, and prices are firmer. The supplies of 
choice honey are by no means excessive in this 
city, and all lots of choice extracted honey find 











@” The N. W. lile. & 8S. W. Wis. Bee-Keepere’ 
Association wil! hold its next meeting at the resi- 
dence of F. D. McKibben, !% miles east of Dakota, 
on the Milwaukee & St. Pau! R. R., on Tuesday, 
Sept. 7, 1886. JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 





t@ The Illinois Centra) Bee-Keepere’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, [ls., on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19-20, 1886. J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 





t@” The next annua) meeting of the Micbigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be beld in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. CUTTING, See. 








convention. When the mistake was 
discovered the officers of the North 


The next meeting of the Stark County Be 


Canton, O., on Aug. 31, 1886. M. THOMSON, Sec. 


ready buyers at about 4c. Owners are reserved 
and refuse to sell under 4c. in the country, as prices 
' seem low. We quote 3\@4c. for extracted honey, 
| and 7@9¢e. for comb honey, according to quality. 
| BEESWAX.—It finds buyers at lower prices—20 
| to 22e. for choice. 

SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


HONEY.—Prices are so low that henes.0s- 
ducers are holding back their product; still the 
market is well supplied. We quote: Comb, ex- 
tra white, 84@10c.; off grades, 64@7%c, Ex- 
tracted, white, 4@4\4c. ; amber, 344@3 Kc. ; dark, 3c. 
BEESW AX. - 224@23¢c. 
@.O. B. SMITH & Co., 423 Front Street. 


IST. LOUIS, 


HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12}¢c.; latter price 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in barrels, 
344@4c. Extrafancy of bright color and in No, 1 

uckages, 4 advance on above prices, Extracted 





n barrels. 4 544.; in cans 6@7c. 


ww e- 
Keepers’ Society will be held in Grange Hall, at| BEESWAX.—Firm at 22c. for prim 


Pp e. 
D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercia! 8t. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 











Issued every Wednesday by 


THOMAS G.NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 











Special Dotices. 








To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





———_>-41_ <> + 

Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. 


+ ~—<e, + 





A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
sections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 
is a light and attractive package. As it holds 
but one tier of sections, no damage from the 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for 
9 cts. per crate. Glass 1%c. per light, extra. 


Bees for Sale.—We offer to sell a few 
strong coloniesof Italian bees, in ten-frame 
Simplicity hives, at $6.00 each. 


ee a 


Red Labels for 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have just 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $8.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 





~~ + + 


Yucca Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
whole length of the handle as well as the 
brush, they are almost indestructable. 
When they become sticky with honey, they 


can be washed, and when dry, ure as good | 
asever. The low price at which they are | 


sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 


more of them, so as to always have one | 


handy. 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
add 1 cent each for postage. 


one-pound pails of | 


They area| 


We can supply them at 5 cents | 


System and Success. 


@™ All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 





For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... .. $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ..... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) ............ 1 50 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 


_——- 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,”’ and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 





—_-- 


When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 








| -e Sweet Clover, or Melilotus Alba, is 
| almost the only resource for honey now, 
|} on account of the late severe July drouth. 
| If the seed is planted in September, it will 
|come up this Fall and bloom next year, in 
| its second season. 


| We have a large lot of this seed on hand, 


| and offer it at the following Beduced 
Prices, by express or freight : 


CI bakes - co cbas cabnrencdsedes $0 20 
© BOG ERI 2.0 dive dc ctecvesscess BED 
TD FN es sidtocnsvecess, “SOO 
F GRR OR BG cicks nsbsteccess «s 8 00 


It will pay to buy it by the sack and sell it 
| again in smaller quantities. 


2 If you want achance to make some 
| money, and provide pasturage for the bees 
during the Fall months, this is your oppor- 
tunity ! 


ee 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
September contains a brilliant article on “ Charles 
| Stewart Parnell,” illustrated bya series of pict- 
ures of Avondale, the home of the greatest Irish 
leader after O’Connell in this century. Mrs. C. 
Ingersoll Gara describes, with pen and pencil, the 
charming land and sea scapes at Erie, the ancient 
Presqu’ lie. This number is a most attractive one 
and full of attractively told facts and charming 
pictures. 


—_—___——__> <—@> e <—__—___ 


= Sample Copies of the BEE JOURNAL 
| will besent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 
| or we will send them all to the agent. 





Advertisements, 
Good Chance for You, 


F there be any one that w i 

engage in Bee-Culture in Floridan 0 
immediately correspond for Particulars with 
A. A, DODGE 


34Alt PALMETTO, Manatee 0o., FLA 


APIARY SALE! 


€ COLONIES of Italia 

125 Bees with good winter stor oe ty ey brid 
frames, at $4.00. Also Given Press. White ¢} 
ver and basswood range. No other bees ne > 
Reason for selling —have finished law studies oni 
am going West. GEO. H. SHIBLED 


RICHMOND, ILis. 


34Alt 
HONEY and BEES for SALE 
J NEY, White 
2,000 Clover and Basswood, in cao 
Sections. Also, 100 COLONIES of Bees 
in good hives ; good straight combs, strong 
with bees and heavy with honey—at 86.06 


per Colony. WILLIAM BLAKE, 
32A3t BUCHANAN, Berrien Co., MICH. 








es in 1. wireg 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column, 





BES Hives and Sections —Send to HERR & 
BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis., for 
price lists. Good materials. Low prices. 10A26t 


rw Simplicity and CHAFF HIVES, 

Dadant’s Celebrated Comb Foundation, 

Frames, Sections, Smokers, anda full line of Sup 

plies constantly on mand Shipping. Crates. all sizes, 
- NEWCOMB, 





single and doubletier. E. 
PLEASANT VALLEY, Dutchess Co., N. Y, 


BEESWAX. 


We pay @@c. per !b., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Metal Reversible Frame Corners, 


CKNOWLEDGED by all to be the best 

Can be made to fit any frame if exact width of 
frame is given when ordered. Strong and simple 
to adjust. 














Sample Corners, for 1 frame 5 cts.; for 10, 35 cts.; 
for 25,75 cts. All Corners made %-inch unless 
otherwise ordered. - M. JOHNSON, 

WASHINGTON DEPOT, Litchfield Co., CONN. 


S2A tf <eniaiiditipoageditiniciie 
FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet 
the pound. Circular and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, “a, V, ¥. 





we 
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Italian Queens.—We have a few un- 
tested queens which we can send by return 
mail. hree for $2.75 ; six for $5.00 ; twelve 
for $9.00. For Tested, double the prices. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


THE AMERIGAN APICULTURIST 


ENT one year, and a Tested Italian 
Queen, to each subscriber—all for $1.00. 
Sample copies free. Address, 


30Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
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LUMBUS BUGGY CO. 


‘ow ‘4319 susuBy 





Columbus, Ohio. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE 5 
WORLD OF 


LIGHT 
VEHICLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Warranted Strictly 
First-Class Throughout, 
‘Stands the Severest Use. 
Absolutely Reliable, 
Style and Finish Unequalled, 


(2 Write for Catalogues and name 
of nearest dealer. Our sign, Colum- 
bus Buggy Company’s Buggies, 
in every town. 


~” At New Orleans World's Exposition 
was awarded first premium for finest 
display of vehicles, against sixty-four 
competitors. 


'” Some dealers are trying to deceive the 
public by using a name-plate ‘* Colum- 
bus Buggy.” All such are spurious. 
None are genuine unless the full 
name—* Columbus Buggy Co.” — ap- 
pears. Look out for this description. 

win examine name-plate. 
‘ 4t 


BEES FOR SALE. 


9) COLONLES of Italian Bees in Simplic- 
«J ity hives, 88 OO. The Queens are from the 
best Imported Mothers, and the hives contain 
honey enough for winter. »lso Queens, either 
Italian or Carniolan-Tested. $2.00, Untested, $1.00; 
10 per cent. discount on orders of 6. 

Honey anted.—I will take some on com- 
mission, trade-supply, or pay cash. 


F. J. CROWLEY 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Wocden Pails for Honey! 


E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 

| well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 

hoops and a tight-fitting wood cover, at $2.25 

per dozen. They will hold 2& lbs. of hone , and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an 0 

household pail. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 


AMERICAN APICULTURIST. 


,, send your address on a postal card for a 
Sample Copy. Address, 


AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
33Atf WENHAM, MASS. 


ESTED Queens, (Imported Mother), $1.25 


‘ay ; $12 per doz.-O. N. Baldwin,Clarksville,Mo. 


4Atf 





inary 














W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Is rearing Italian Queens for sale again this season, 
and can furnish them, by mail, safe arrival guar- 
anteed, as follows : Single Queen, $1.00 : 6 Queens 
for $5.00 ; 12, or more, 75 cts. each. T eens 
_ each. e@ Money Orders payable at Fiint. 

nd for Tieng = of Bees (fall colonies or by the 

und), Given Foundation, Hives, Cases, Feeders, 
hite Poplar Sections, etc., etc. 

W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


8Etf - ROGERSVILLE, Genesee Co.. MICH. 


SECTIONS and FOUNGATION. 


1-lb., all-in-one-piece, | 40c per lb. for beavy. 

¥Areowwe per1,000|50e “ “ light. 

ss forlotsof 10,000| Send for Samples 
and Price-List. 


A. F. STAUFFER & CO., 
15Etf STERLING, ILLS. 


My 18 Annual Price-List ofa iiSip"tand Bees. 

eens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty): also 
pr be sent to all who send their names 
and addr ia OWN 


esses. H.H.B ’ 
15Etf LIGHT STREBT, Columbia Co., PA. 


ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS ! | | 


OW is the time to Italianize Cheap 

Having all my orders filled to date, will 
sell Fine Queens from my well-known 
Strains, at the following very low rates: 1 
Queen, 80 cts.; 6 Queens, $4.50; 12 Queens, 
$8.00; 1 Tested Queen, $1.50; 6 Tested, $8; 
1 Select Tested Queen, $2.00. Safe arrival 
of all Queens guaranteed. and Queens sent 
by return mail. Address,Wm. W. CARY, 

32Att GOLERAINE, MASS. 




















ITALIAN QUEENS. 


WILL furnish Warranted Italian | 
Queen-Bees for $1.00 each; Tested 
Queens for $2.00 each. Delivered by mail. 


PETER BRICKEY,Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
18E10t 


WANTED! 


500,000 Names. 


VERY Poultry, Bee or Pet Stock Breeder 

subscribing for “THE POULTER” during the 
next 90 days—and sending us a list of not less than 
twenty-five (25) bona fide names and addresses of 
persons who are or may be interested in POULTRY 
(so that we may send them Sample Copies)—will 
have his or her name inserted in our” Breeder's 
Directory,” FREE OF CHARGE. 

To the Breeder sending the largest list of names 
will be presented a one inch advertisement in “ THE 
POULTER,” for Six Months; to the second largest 
list, for Four Months ; to the third largest list, for 
Two Months; and to the fourth largest list, for 
One Month, free of charge. 

This gives every breeder who subscribes) a Free 
“ad” in our Brerder’s Column. “ THE POULTER” 
one year anda chance for a one inch“ ad” free— 
ALL FOR 5@ CENTS. 

Address, THE POULTER, 
MT. VERNON, OHIO. 


Golden Italians. 


VV ABBANTED Queens 75 cts. each ; 
per dozen, $8.00. All Queens sent out 
per to Aug. 10 will be reared from cells 

uilt by natural swarming. Queens shipped 
next day after receiving order, if so desired. 
Should = prove to have mismated, they 
will be replaced with a nice Tested Queen of 
1886 rearing. Address, 


JAMES WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 
20A20t 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
Atf J. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


S2A3t 











New Book of Fancy Works with 100 


| Illustrations, 150 New Stitches, 10 
« Special Offers. 200 Picture Bulletin 


48-col. story-paper,all for 4c postage 
National Bazar, 7 Broadway, N.Y. 
33A1% 





TEN VALUABLE 


BOOKS FREE!! 


The Publishers of City and Country, a twenty-eight page publication containing from twenty-five to thirty 
iilustrations in each issuc, in order to increase its circulation, make the following unparalleled offer for the next few 
weeks: To everyone who will remit by Postal Note the amount of the regular yearly subscription—fiftty cents—they 
will send postpaid any ten of the books in the list below and City and Country for one year. These booksare published 
in neat pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and all are printed from good type upon 


paper. 


pon € 
They treat of a great variety of subjects, and we think that no one can examine the list without finding 


therein many th: t he or she would like to possess. Incloth-bound form these books would cost 61.00 each, Each 


book is complete in itself, 


1. The Widow Bedott Papers. Thf: is the book 
over which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 
it is just as funny to-day as it ever was. 

2. Winter Evening Kecreations, « large collection 
of Acting Charades, Tab leaux, Games, Puzzles, ete., for so 
cial gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at home ; 
illustrated. 

8. Back to the Old Home. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay. author of “ Hidden Perils,"’ ete. 

4. Dialogues, Recitations and Readings, « large 
and choice collection for school exhibitions and public and 
private entertainments. 

5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a complete guile to correspondence, tm | plain 
directions for the composition of letters of every kind, with 
innumerable forms and examp les. 

6. The Frozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of * The Woman in W bite,” ete. 

d Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of * Kast Lynne,” ete. 

8 The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
* The Lady of the Lake" is a romance in verse, and of ail 
the works of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. 

9. In Cupid’ Net. A Novel. By the author of “Dora 

orne.”” 

W. Amos Barton. A Novel. By George Eliot, author 
of “‘ Adam Bede,” **The Mill on the Floss,” eto. 

1. Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel. By the 
author of ** Dora Thorne.’ etc. ‘ 

12. The Mystery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Dora Thorne.” 

13. The Budget of Wit, Humor and Fun, « large 
collection of the funny etorics, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
and jokes that have been written for some years; illustrated. 

14 John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 

15. The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” etc. 

16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of 
society life, of adventure, of railway life, ete, all very in- 
teresting. 

11. Jasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd," ete. 

18. Fancy W ork for Home Adornment, en entirely 
new work upon this subject, containing easy and practical in- 
structions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
needle work, embroidery, etc., etc., profusely and degantly 
illustrated. 

“>. Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Young. The 
nuest collection of fairy stories ever published. The chil- 
dren will be delighted with them. 

20. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of 
modern etiquette for all occasions. 


ice, the ten 


iemetiatsty upon receipt of subscription pri 
you can make from five to ten dollars per 


terms by whic 


Tl. Useful Knowteage ror the Million, « handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and varieus 
subjects; illustrated, 

2. The Home Cook Book and Family Physt- 
clan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all com- 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 

2. Manners and Customs in Far Away Landa, 
very interesting and instructive book of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the people 
of foreign countries, illustrated. 

24.57 Popular Ballads. Same size as sheet music. 
All the old and new songs. 

2%. Called Back. A Novel. 
thor of “* Dark Days,"* ete 

2%. At the World's Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of “‘ The House on the Marsh,” etc. 

27. Mifdred Trevanton. A Novel. By ‘The Duchess, 
author of “ Mol'y Bawn,"* etc. 

23. Dark Days. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 
of *‘ Called Back," ete. 

2. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
jeon, author of ** Bread-an d-Cheese-and-Kisses,” etc. 

30. Leoline. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
“Brenda Yorke, " etc. 

31. Gabritel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of*' No Name,” ete. 

32. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘‘Old Middleton's Money,” ete. 

33. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Bund- 
don, author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,’ ete. 

%. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
* Dora Thorne,* etc. 

35. Valeric’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Wooing O't,” etc. 

36. Siater Kose. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 
“The Woman in White,” ete. 

387. Amme. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 


By Hugh Conway, au- 


. Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. 

39. Rebinson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative by Dan- 
fel De Foe, describing the adventures of a castaway on an 
island in the South Pacific Ocean. 

40. How to Make Poultry Pay. A practical and 
instructive series of articles by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
Editor of “ The Farm and Garden,” 

41. Parlor Magic and Chemical Experimenta, s 
book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 
in magic and instructive experiments with simple agents. 

2. Gema of the P: containing eight charming 
selections from Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Byron, 
Shilley, Moore, Bryant. and others. 

4. Building Plane for Practical, Low-cost 





Houses, « full description and plans wf Eight modera 
houses, ranging in price from $600 fo gaseo. 


books you select will be sent you, postpaid, and also special 
week with little effort, if you choose to doso. The entire 


of -43- books and City and Country for one year will be sent—all postpaid—op receiptof only one dollar. Acce 
Address tue £B m 


generous offer at once, publishers, WILL C, TUBN. 


CO., Oolumbus, Ohio. 
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CONDENSED PRICE-LIST COMB FOUNDATION. HONEY KEGS. 
OF E keep three sizes in stock, viz: 























the 5 
® do not } ame 
olding from 300 to 500 Ibs. | nar OO8eN as ordi. 
FOR SALE BY | 10 D-rlena. by aupress, Ot, see —_ the xe. — = liab) fe to'b nd or treaae? are Dot ts 
mn " | on “ “ rr) 39¢. A r. Cc ng, " 
Thos. @. Newman & Son, | So“ > « “ _ They need no waxing. but “ S, wire No. 20, Der Ib... 236 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, a oe with boiling water before “ po a =}. Mg 
|'Thin, for comb honey, 10c. # b. extra. | used. Do not soak them. “ i . See 
CHICAGO, ILLS.) Extra Thin,(VanDeusen’sflat-bot-| Prices : 1 e o DS wll 
oto |tomed orVandervort’s) 2Oc. #b. extra.| 3 gallon, to hold 50 Ibe iff . “ 16. u ft ne 
: ‘ Wired, (8x16 or 10x11 in.) 1 to 25) i - wee : i oe 
Our Illustrated Catalogue (36 pages) pounds ay Tg © to oR RE en.) 17 “* “ 175 lbs 2 “ ine 10¢ 
sent free, upon application. : 7 elf wanted by mail, add 'ia =a ae 
on (COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. yA CURT ot oP On oro ani en toca fee 
HEDDON’S NEW HIVES. | YW/E_can furnish any of {oe Compians a9 OSE SES GR Pe eee, SESE: |. ean SMOKERS. 
AMPLE HIVE $4.00, This in-| Given press, at manufacturers’ prices. | LABELS FOR PAILS. HIS is the first . 
Bones eo Setpcanmeas’ ee He) | IYHESE labels are of two sizes, print only bellow abe 
stand ; a slatted honey-board,and a} FOUNDATION CUTTER. | A om Gataenl mame: Gear one ever made which wnt 
cover ; two, é-inch | brood-chambers,| small size (tin wheel 10 |attractive, and add greatly to the burn stove- wood. 
each containing 8 frames; 2 surplus) ma size ( by UF sovecerees Al an RB  F-4 AB burns any thine ..! 
arrangements, each containing 28 1-lb.| arge size (steel w 1 ) amore c jagpearance °o ; sth en ~ vee bustible ing com. 
sections, one with wide frames and ., When wanted by mail, add 2 cents to offere or sale. er size, prin , 


separators, and the other without sep | the former, and Sc. to the latter price. | with name and address, at the follow- 





filled except to be re- 
nm | ing prices—(not less than 100 printed): ed once in one or tw 
sralore, ine lasier chamber can.co| | SHLIPFING CRATES. | Small. “Large. hours. it works easly 
but cannot be reversed. It is nailed| ATERIAL for 50 crates (to hold) $1 00...... $100 of Ad, row a stream 
and painted, ready for immediate use. | 12 2-. sections) no glass. $4.75. A| 2 00...... 2 will oto. n feet. It 
For Hives Ready to Nail, see our| sample nailed, with sections, 50c. 3 00...... 350 out. It pat ed wear 
Catalogue. | Material for 50 crates (to hold 24 1B.) 400...... 500 giinee ana save time, 
; [ecctions) no mines, 06.00, Sampie, 60s.) The Doctor..... .......-.34 inch, $2 
LANGGTROTH MEVES. | TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. |The Conqueror....... eer mebe 
ROOD chamber with porticoand7x| HONEY EXTRACTORS. ; rP\HE Straight Pails of| Large, wideshield.......2% » [5 
12; Shaterial, in the fist, We. ench.| THE, 88 and $10 all sizes, except the| ExtraStand. wideshield2 « |; 


ith movable side, $1.75; in flat, $1.30. 

We also make our 7K-inch caps with| 
a sloping or cottage roof— price 15 cts. | 
nailed and 10 cents flat, in addition to 
the pricee of the Standard Langstroth 
hive, which has a flat top. 


LANGSTROTH FRAMES. 
ATERIAL (9% x 17% in., outside) 


sizes are made to 
suit those who desire 
a cheap but practical 
machine. The cans) 
are smaller, the sides 
4 of the baskets are sta-| 
tionary,and they have, 
no covers, strainers,or 
metal standards. | 


Being made entirely | gation 


smallest, have a bail or 
handle, and when emp- 
tied by the consumer will 
be found useful in every 
household. 

Samples of the 4 sizes, 
put inside of one another 
as a nest, price, 50 cts. by 
express. rices : 

Per doz. Per100 





per 100, $1.25. Per 1000, $12. of metal,they are very on. holding ” os as Seog 
light and durable, and Guart, *« ow “* 190)°°" 700 
SUPERS for Comb Honey. eet he the teak | nt, *. fie os ‘Gi mee 


TORY (32 1-®. sections) nailed, 75c.) 
Material, in the flat, 50c. | 
Story (24 2-b.) same price as above. 
Story (7 wide-frames, with 21 2-b. 
sections and separators) nailed, 75c. 
Material, in the flat, 60c. 


Those who want the! Sey Tapering Pails of al! sizes have 
BEST honey extractor| a bail, and on the —_ paila 
are referred to those wooden handle is added. Th 
who are now using the ES pails are made 
Excelsior. 





| t : 

Story (7 wide frames, with 56 1-».| For 2 frames, 13x13 inches......% 8 00] i | caeokaies chdes the = 
sections and separators) nailed, $1.50..For2 “ 10x16 la cece 8 00} ers are deeper and the 
Material, in the flat, $1.05. For 3 ae 10x18 ©. weaned 10 00) top edge of the pail is 
. Comb-Honey Rack (18 2-®.sections,,For4 ‘ 10x18 8a. a eee 14 00} doubled over, making 
separators and glass) nailed $1, flat 50c. For 2 = 13x20 © . eveccs 12 00) it smooth and conve- 
Rack without sections, &c. 35c. flat 15¢.| For 3 2 i ee nient to handle. 

Rack material, in the flat, by mail, 75c.| For 4 sa THESD —lcucces 16 00 


f basket is i f the | si ted, 75 4 yt te 
} The 3-frame basket is in a can 0 e | sizes, nested, cents, by express, or 
HIVE CLAMPS. same size and style as the 2-frame.|the four smaller sizes, 50 cts. Prices: 
OR securing loose bottom-boards, 


The 4-frame basket is in the larger) . 
VanDeusen’s, sample set,by mail 15¢| can; the latter 4 have metal standards | po Bold 1m. 41bs. 7lbs. 131bs. 251bs 


One or more, by express, 10c. each. _| for the basket to revolve upon. leaving) per 100 e - 01.46 5-4 ry == 
Ackerman’s—Sample set, by muil 20c.| room underneath the basket for 50 or ae 
One or more, by express, 15c. each. |80 pounds of honey. 
GLASS HONEY JARS. 
SECTIONS for Comb Honey. aang gm pee aoe comet VHESE Jars, at the following prices, 
NE-PIECE (Forncrook).—Of these make two sizes, the smallerone) w shipped from Cincinnati, O. 
4 keep in stock the 454x434 in, size having a larger capacity than the), 


Ib., common glass, per gross...$ 500 
holding 1 ®. and 5x6 inches, holding SWiss by a an. small |> jp., “ “ ee ee 
2D., a trifle less than 2-inches wide, with ize, $4; large s tit $5.00. Some of); jp,’ fint glass, per gross......... 
narrow or wide tops; also, both sizes the advantages of this Extractor are: |9})"" + “ “ geen 
1% inches wide, with narrow tops. | 1. It is more easily operated, there) Corks for same, per gross.... 

4)4x4 xe iy DO eco eelty Lor removing the) ‘Tin Foil Caps forsame, per gross 

4 Soqfens.....08es = , 4 It melts the wax quicker, because | Labels for same, per gross....... 
a * t is brought into a more direct con-| 
~ * 13> | tact with the steam. | LONG RUBBER GLOVES. 


Ser 
3. It is more economical, because 
Odd sizes, 5x6 or less, (not less than the p AE has access to the cantar, OR SIZE, lay the open hand, palm 


: ° h A 

500 made) $3 for 500; $5.50 per 1,000. | thereby extracting all the wax from > eS een } LR. 
OVETAILED, four-pieces, 54x64, =~ The fl ~~ acts also as an| "ith @ pencil. Price, by mail, $1.75. 
wide or narrow tops, and 44x44 indicator, showing the amount of) 

with narrow tops only, (all scant 2 in. 








600 
750 
75 
80 





water in the boiler; when the steam) WOODEN PAILS for HONEY. 

wide). Prices same as the above. escapes through the filler, more water OODEN water pails, well-painted 

RIZE—to be nailed —are of 2-Ib. size | is required. Keep a kettle of hot water outside, with 3 iron hoops and a 
only. Prices same asthe above. ready to re-fill when required. \ 


5 ogo woos. = yo per 
n. ey Ww old 25 Ibs. 3 
HONEY CARRIAGE, PURE PHENOL. ~~, : be utilised fer 


jand when empty, can be utilized for 
EVOLVING Comb Hanger, Too!) {OR the cure of Foul Brood, used | use as an ordinary household pail. 


Box and Recording Desk, com- by Mr. Cheshire, of London, Eng-| 
bined. Price, complete, $18.00. land. As it is a liquid, it can be sent HONEY KNIVES. 


25¢. . 
caly by exguets, Pulse, Ss. per ge | J N using Bingham & Hetherington’s 
ee Saye TIN POINTS, forGlassing Sections| +, Honey Knives only the thin, sharp, 
COMPLETE illustrated catalogue . J 7 beveled edge rests on the combs, and 
and price-list of these machines QQUARE or V-shaped, 1,000, by mail, the caps, after being cut off, slide up 


will be mailed free, upon application. o0c. By express or freight, 40c. in large sheets and roll over on the 
| . knife, like shavings ona plane. They 
ATOMIZER. SHUCK’S BEE-FEEDER. sare 2-in. wide, tempered and finished 


OR feedi like a razor, and will last a life-time. 

TO, ghange, the scent of vee when) Fhe hive, any times ie feeds muen | beice, 8. By mall, 8.15, 
ntr 5, . ’ . 

dividing colonies, making nuclei, etc. or little, as may be desired; feed can Muth’s Honey Knife, 50c.; by mail 65c. 


4 be reached only by the bees from the} 
Price, 75¢. Mailed for 10c. extra. inside of the hive. Price. by mail, 30¢. BEES AND QUEENS. 
4. . 
SWARM CATCHER. ’ remanent eer os. FULL Colonies, of Italian Bees, in | 

AILEY’S swarm catcher consists of | A > rc. aNESTO ves, bred to est 

a frame-work, made of wood and P\RONE and Queen Exciuders.—We a may Ng mae for all =. pest 
covered with wire-cloth, which can be| carry in stock two sizes : 19%(x143¢| Points, $8.00. Tested Queens, $2.00. 
set at anyangle. By its use, with a|inches, for Langstroth hives—price 25! 
queen cage, a swarm can be compelled cents each ; also in sheets 3x3 feet—| WIRING TOOL 
© stay in any hive, until the swarm-|24 sq. ft.—price, $2.75 per sheet. We Fo pressing foundation into wired 
ng-fever is over. Price $3.80. will cut pieces at 15 cents per sq. ft. frames—15 cents; by mail, 20 cts. 





‘THESE Kegs are designed to an- R n ‘ 

12x18, 8x1644, and 10x11 inches. swer the popular demand for honey I Hacks. Giiet!°S, Cases, Frames 

BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES Suicit! sizes,in a week, at same prices, | in all packages, and when com-|length Of the nail = The entirg 
° | which may be changed without notice. | g@====—- ared with large barreis| thickness, they eing 


5|of the apiarist. Prices range from 25 











































































WIRE Natt, 

















and needs no 





Plain Standard,nar.sh.2 “ + 
Little Wonder, wide sh.1% “ 
holesale Rates, on application. 
SEEDS for HONEY PLANTs, 
White Clover—per bushel(60 Ds) $15 
* ” per peck. (15 lbs) 4 


“ os 





per pound........ 
Melilot Clover—per bushel.......$10 4 
a ra per peck..... 2% 
per pound...,... 2 
Alsike Clover — per bushe!...... $120 
“ - per peck ........ 325 
bed vai per pound....... 25 


Bokhara Clover, imported, per Ib 
Mignonette—per oz., 20c.—per lb 2 
Catnip—per oz., 10c.—per Ib...... 10 
Motherwort—per oz., 10c.—perlb 1 
Spider Plart—per oz, 20c.—perlb 200 
Cleome—Rocky Mountain Bee- 
Piant—per 0z., 15c.—per |b... 125 
Figwort—or the Simpson Honey 
Plant—per 0oz., 20c.—per Ib... 2% 


NEW BEE VEIL. 


AS 5 cross bars riveted 

through the center at 
the top. These button to 
studs on the neck-band 
The bars are light spring 
steel; the neck-band isof 
hard spring brass ; andthe 
cover is of handsome light materia). 
It is very easily put together—no 
trouble to put on or take off, and folds 
compactly in a paper box 6x7 inches 
by oneinch deep. It protects against 
mosquitoes, flies, bees, gnats.etc. The 
Veil weighs only 5 oz. Price $1.00. 


GUMMED HONEY LABELS. 


F these we have 20 styles, and when 
ordered in quantities of 250, 500 or 
1,000, we print the name and address 









cents for 250, and upwards. Samples 
sent upon application. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Little Detective Scales, weigh 25D$2.0 
Honey Gates for Extractors, 75c. 
Gearing for Honey Extractors, $1.50. 
Handles for Honey Gates,25c; mail 40¢ 
Novice’s Metal Corners, per 100, Sc. 


Wire Cloth, painted, 14 mesh, &c. sq.ft 
= tinned, for Qu. cages, 12c. “ 
‘ig - for extractors, lic. “ 


Glass, 5x6 in., 240 lights in a box, $2.5 
Glass for shipping crates. per 100 lights 
2%(x13%, for one-D. sections, $2.50. 
3536x1644, for two-B. sections, $3.50 
Whitman’s Fountain Pump, $8. 
Wire (for fdn.) oz. spools, 4c.; mail 6¢ 
bag = 1 B. spools, 40c.; mail 58¢ 
Novice’s Iron Blocks, for making his 
metal-corner frames, 5c; mail 25¢ 
Queen Registering Cards, 10c. per dos. 
Scissors, for cutting queen’s wing, 0c 
n Badges, 10c.; 100 for $8.00 
— Tosette and gold lace, 50¢ 
| Rubber Sprinkler, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 


| Parker’s Foundation Fastener, 25 cts. 
by mail, 40 cents. 


Bee Veil (common), by mail, 50 cents. 
Metal Rabbets, per foot, 1}<c. 


| Registering Slates, 50 for $150;—100 for 
$2.50. Sample, by mail, 10c. 


| Felt Blankets, 35c. per Ib. by express 








